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WEEK OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


January 18-25 


Wednesday: Pray for all ministers of the church: 
that in both teaching and preaching they may inter- 
pret rightly the oneness of the universal church. 
(Jeremiah 23:1-18, Acts 16:16-34) 


Thursday: Pray for self-centered and compla- 
cent congregations: that they may learn the peril of 
not discerning their place and responsibility in the 
whole church. (Luke 18:9-14, Revelation 3:1-22) 


Friday: Pray for Christians who suffer perse- 
cution, oppression or loss by disasters: that they may 
be found faithful, and may continue to live in the 
unity they learn under duress. (John 15:12-27, 
I Peter 2:11-25) 


Saturday: Pray for Christians who are unloving, 
contentious and schismatic: that they may see the 
divisive consequences of their actions and words, 
and so avoid them. (James 3:1-18, Colossians 
3:1-17) 


Sunday: Pray for all active participants in the 
Ecumenical Movement: that they may learn with 
humility, teach with clarity, and serve with dili- 
gence. (Matthew 23:1-12, 1 Corinthians 2:1-16) 


Monday: Pray for churches outside the World 
Council of Churches: that they may increasingly 
find avenues of community and cooperation with 
its member-churches. (1 Corinthians 12:1-31, 
Philippians 1:3-18) 


Tuesday: Pray for persons negotiating unions 
of churches: that with constant thought of God’s 
Word and will they may reject what is spurious and 
hold what is true. (Acts 15:1-35, I John 3:11-24) 


Wednesday: Pray for Christians of divided 
churches who are engaged in projects of coopera- 
tive service: that their zeal may not fail, that their 
oneness in deeds may lead to oneness in worship and 
faith. (James 2:14-26, Romans 12:1-21) 


See also page 7 











Letters to the Editors 





For Church Mailings, Some Requirements 





Church Mailings Note 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I appreciated the informative article, 
“Simplified Church Mailings” (OUTLOOK, 
Nov. 28, p. 8). However, I feel that one 
footnote ought to be added for the benefit 
of OUTLOOK readers. 

Paragraph 132.223 of the postal manual 
states: “Publications must be formed 
with printed sheets without board, cloth, 
leather, or other substantial binding. They 
may not be produced by the stencil, mimeo- 
graph, or hectograph process or in imita- 
tion of typewriting.” 

The church that submits a mailing under 
2nd class regulations without complying 
with the above rule governing the prepara- 
tion may be denied the permit, and only 
half of its $25 fee (for mailings up to 
2,000) will be returned. 

Perry TupDor. 
Peoria, Ill. 


A Star for Davidson 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for giving the news of the 
Ford grant to the church public (OUTLOOK, 
Dec. 26). It was a very interesting sum- 
mary you had as to what had happened to 
our Presbyterian colleges throughout the 
country and also the total to our own in- 
stitutions in the Southern Church. 

I would appreciate it if a slight correc- 
tion could be made. Inadvertently, I am 
sure, THe OvTLooK omitted the asterisk 
which appears in all authentic lists for 
Davidson College. We are almost as proud 


of that as we are of the total gift, as you 
doubtless understand. The list of colleges 
thus checked received not only the grant 
that was given to all private accredited 
colleges but the additional amount which 
went to the group who were honored for 
accomplishments in improving the status 
and compensation of faculty members dur- 
ing the past ten years.... 
J. R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 


e NOTE—This was 
omission for Davidson led the list of 
Southern Presbyterian institutions with 
its large grant of $411,400, including the 
bonus amount for leadership in improving 
the status of salaries. We deeply regret 
the error.—EDITORS. 


an. unfortunate 


For Ministers: 
Income Tax Helps 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Early in January important, detailed Fed- 
eral Income Tax information will be mail- 
ed to the ministers in our church. There 
are twelve mimeographed sheets contain- 
ing helpful facts which should enable 
every minister to take full advantage of 
provisions whereby he can prepare his re- 
turns at a saving of which many are not 
aware. 

This material was prepared by the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board of 
the American Baptist Convention. It was 
made available to our church by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The Perma- 
nent Committee on the Office of the Gen- 
eral Assembly decided it was of great 





LETTERS TO OTHER EDITORS 


On The Hymnbook 

I write a word of apreciation of the new 
hymnal. I think it is very fine. It con- 
tains more psalms and such good settings 
than I had expected. I think Cedar Rapids 
Presbytery got most of its askings. We 
in Goldfield presently use Hymn 31, 
“Praise, My Soul,” at our communion serv- 
ices. We use both harmonizations, alter- 
nately; the second one is used with voices 
in unison, 

In our presbytery we are urging choirs 
to tackle the chants, No. 586 and follow- 
ing. Tomlinson’s 597 makes an excellent 
usage to vary the music of the Venite. The 
psalter which was used in the church in 
Stamford, Ontario, Canada, my first home, 
has psalm chants at the back. The use of 
these gives distinction to a congregation's 
praise. 

I had hoped to see more bold and evident 
use made of the Christian Year in The 
Hymnbook, The church needs to take a 
long step forward by stepping backward 
into some of the good things Protestantism 
has so long discarded. 

Cassius G. McKnicnr. 
Goldfield, Lowa. 
(From The United Presbyterian) 


e Latest word is that The Hymnbook 
has been so well received that a second 
printing must be authorized at once. 
Lists of any errors detected in the first 
printing should be sent immediately to 


Dr. David Hugh Jones, Princeton Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. (CF. also p. 8) 


Ministers’ Fees 


...Isn’t it about time the whole matter 
of accepting fees be brought into the open 
for some constructive and vigorous discus- 
sion? 

Fees are an anachronism carried over 
from the day when ministers were paid in 
very little else. Now that the great ma- 
jority of ministers receive regular salaries, 
however small some of them may be, it 
appears to me time for us all to give up 
taking any fees. Most ministers refuse 
some fees, usually from members of their 
own churches. We ought to go all the way 
and give up accepting fees of any kind. 

We are paid by salary to do a specified 
job for which we are trained, a job which 
includes conducting baptisms, weddings 
and funerals. These are no more an 
“extra” part of our job than answering 
a fire call is action beyond the line of 
duty for a fireman. Hence why should we 
be paid twice for performing them? 

JAMES H. BELL. 
First Presbyterian Church 
La Crosse, Wis. 
(From The Christian Century) 


OUTLOOK readers’ comments (less 
than 300 words) on this topic will be wel- 
comed. 


value and bought enough copies to mail 
to our ministers. 

If careful use is made of this valuable 
information and instructions are followed 
real savings will be realized. 

E. C. Scort, Stated Clerk. 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


45 to One Church 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Our compliments go to you and your 
staff for a first-class church weekly which 
our church can well be proud of in any 
denominational comparisons. Our church 
is interested in subscriptions to THE Ovut- 
LooK for each of our families in 1956 via 
separate mail. Please place the following 
45 names on your subscription list starting 
immediately and continuing through 1956 
at your special rate of $2.50 each.... 

D. C. JAMES. 
Union, Ky. 


NOTE—Congratulations to the Union 
church, pastor, officers and _ people. 
Through January 31 this special rate 
of $2.50 for new subscribers will be 
available. 





Reader’s Forum 


Pet Peeves from 
Pulpit and Platform 


EDITORS’ NOTE— With this issue we pro- 
pose to re-introduce a feature formerly car- 
ried in these columns (nearly 15 years ago), 
providing an opportunity to list ‘‘pet peeves’’ 
of speech or manner—like these: 


In the Mosaic benediction: The Lord 
lift up the light of his countenance upon 
you—when the correct form provides: 
“lift up his countenance.” 

A hiss for the z-sound in Israel or 
Presbyterian as if there were a double 
ty 39 

Jerusalem has four (4) syllables! 

Or see, from The Church Herald of 
the Reformed Church in America: 

QUESTION—Are ministers given 
speech training in college? ...Is it pos- 
sible to run a line about the incorrect- 
ness of “thou hath” often used in pub- 
lic prayer? - 

ANSWER—That depends on the college 
he has attended. Many require a course 
in speech. Anyone going into the min- 
istry ought to do much work in this im- 
portant subject. When a man is a spokes- 
man for God he has great responsibility 
placed on him. When God calls him to 
transmit to others the message of salva- 
tion nothing short of perfection is ade- 
quate. Surely each messenger of the 
King of Kings should train diligently 
to do his best. But, alas! how far short 
we fall. This question is a reproof to 
many of us. 

The form “thou hast,’ often used in 
public prayer, is old English and very 
proper when addressing the deity. “Thou 
hath” is bad English, as grating as 
“vou was” to sensitive ears. Correct usage 
is “Thou hast,” “Thou dost,” “Thou 
wast,” “He hath,” ‘“‘He doth,” “He was.” 
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Annual Service Is 
Held in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—Secretary 
of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker and ten 
members of Congress joined four promi- 
nent Protestant churchmen in serving 
communion at an_ interdenominational 
service of intercession and holy commu- 
nion which marked the reconvening of 
Congress here. 

It was the first time that such a service 
had been held under other than Presby- 
terian auspices. As on previous occa- 
sions, however, the service was conducted 
at National Presbyterian church. Mem- 
bers of Congress who assisted at the 
communion table were Presbyterian elders 
in their home churches. 

Officiating at the service were Eugene 
Carson Blake, president of the National 
Council of Churches; Albert P. Shirkey, 
president of the Washington Federation 
of Churches and pastor of Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist church; Paul S. Wright, 
moderator of the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
General Assembly; and Edward L. R. 
Elson, pastor of the host church. 

Representatives of Washington Prot- 
estant churches of various denominations 
were present in the sanctuary. 

In former vears, the three major Pres- 
byterian bodies in the United States— 
U.S.A., U.S. and United—joined in spon- 
soring the service. Moderators of the 
Assemblies of the latter two bodies were 
not invited to participate this vear. 


Team of USA Women 
Begins Carribean Tour 


NEw York (RNS)—Five leaders of the 
National Council of Presbyterian (USA) 
Women’s Organizations will make a five- 
week tour of the Caribbean countries on 
a goodwill mission to Presbyterian wom- 
en’s groups in that area. 

The “fellowship team” will be headed 
by Mrs. J. R. Salsbury of Kansas City, 
Mo., president of the council. Other team 
members will be Elsie R. Penfield of 
New York, women’s work secretary for 
the church’s National Board of Missions; 
Mrs. Leilyn M. Cox of Wassau, Wis., a 
member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Mrs. Maria de Sanchez Lopez of 
Guatemala; and Mrs. Pamirade Arrastia 
of Havana, Cuba. 

In Cuba, first stop on the tour, they 
participated in an island-wide evangelis- 
tic mission Jan. 8-15 sponsored by the 
denomination’s division of evangelism. 


17th SVM Quadrennial 


Mackay Tells Young People 
Of Church's Primary Tasks 


ATHENS, O. (RNS)—Speakers and del- 
egates at the Ecumenical Student Con- 
ference on the Christian World Mission 
here agreed that a primary task of the 
church today is “smashing the barriers 
of racial segregation and prejudice every- 
where.” 

John A. Mackay, chairman of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and pres- 
ident of Princeton (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary, stressed the point in a feature 
address on “The Church’s Mission 
Today.” 

From 80 Lands 


It was echoed later in group discus- 
sions by many of the 3,500 students rep- 
resenting some 60 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox communions jn 80 lands. Near- 
ly half the conference participants were 
young people from other nations now 
attending about 400 American colleges. 

The conference, the 17th quadrennial 
meeting of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, had as its theme, “Revolution and 
Reconciliation.” 

Dr. Mackay also distinguished sharply 
between “the most crucial” political and 
religious problems, terming the first inter- 
national and the second ecumenical. He 
said: 

“The international problem, that of the 
United Nations for example, is how the 
countries of the world, starting from diver- 
sity, may find a central basis of under- 
standing and unity. The ecumenical prob- 
lem is how the Christian churches, start- 
ing from the essential fact of unity in 
Christ, can make the implications of that 
unity and of the Christian gospel of recon- 








The campaign included six-day preach- 
ing missions in Presbyterian churches of 
the island, 10 rallies, and one-day retreat. 
Three of the major rallies—held in Ha- 
vana, Cardenas and Cabaiguan—were 
conducted by the fellowship team. 

From Cuba the group will go to King- 
ston, Jamaica and Trujillo City, Do- 
minican Republic, before traveling to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to take part in ground- 
breaking ceremonies for a Presbyterian 
hospital there Jan. 22. 

After spending three more days in 
Puerto Rico, the team will continue to 
Venezuela, Guatemala and Mexico, where 
the tour will conclude Feb. 15 at Mexico 
City. 


ciliation visibly and redemptively mani- 
fest throughout the whole inhabited earth. 

“The time has arrived when the Chris- 
tian Church must dedicate itself with new 
zeal to its total ecumenical task—to carry 
the gospel and the spirit of the gospel to 
all the world, to achieve the goal of dy- 
namic Christian unity in all the world.” 

Richard Shaull, dean of the Presby- 
terian Seminary at Campinas, Brazil, 
called for an end to “the idea of foreign 
missions.”” He said the church is “mis- 
sionary wherever it may be, at home or 
abroad.” 

“Reconciliation is the central fact of 
Christian life,” he insisted. ‘Our task is 
to make this real across all barriers of 
race and class.” 

In another address he suggested that 
today’s revolutions are “judgments of 
God upon the contemporary institutions 
of the world.” 

“As Christians, he said, “we must be 
ready to see the traditional forms of so- 
ciety disintegrate in favor of new forms 
as God’s will is worked out in history.” 
Specific Liquidation 

Ndabaningi Sithole of Rhodesia told 
the conferees that Africa’s chief problem 
is to “liquidate white supremacy without 
liquidating the white people.” 

“The whole atmosphere in multi-racial 
Africa is laden with the pollen dust of 
fear,” he said. ‘White people fear they 
will be swamped out by Africans, and 
Africans fear they will be held down by 
the white people.” 

“IT believe with all my heart that if the 
church acts in the spirit of Christ, it can 
bring about reconciliation in Africa. But 
it must never make the mistake of trying 
to reconcile the African to foreign demon- 
ination. It must reconcile man to man on 
an equal level. 

“The church can help tremendously if it 
can demonstrate to the rest of the world 
that it can live above racial discrimina- 
tion. Any local church that countenances 
racial discrimination is really undermin- 
ing the moral strength of the universal 
church.” 

Some 200 of the conferees from Korea 
and Japan, joined in a “prayer meeting 
of reconciliation”? at a closing session of 
the gathering. 


Church’s Responsibility 


Jerald C. Brauer, dean of the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculties at the Univer- 








sity of Chicago, told the delegate, “In 
a sense the church is responsible for en- 
couraging the search for equality and 
justice” that has resulted in some of the 
revolutionary movements now shaking 
the world. Therefore, he said, its leaders 
are under obligation to give understand- 
ing and guidance to these movements. 
He said: 

“The church has long preached the gos- 
pel of all men as creatures of God regard- 
less of their color or national origin. Her 
message has proclaimed the responsibility 
of men to God and to each other through 
a just society. 

“Thus, when the church sees exploited 
peoples seeking new forms of society that 
attempt to move toward justice and free- 
dom, she dare not oppose. She must seek 
to give understanding and guidance.” 

Sutan Hutagalung, former president of 
the All-Indonesia Youth Conference and 
now a student at Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn., said that the desire 
for independence in Southeast Asia is 
“basically similar” to that which led the 
North American colonies to fight for their 
freedom in 1776. 


Spotli 
potlight 
Some experienced observers (like Dr. 
Latourette of Yale) suggested that the 
Athens, Ohio, quadrennial of the Student 
Volunteer Movement brought together 
more students than had ever been as- 
sembled for such a meeting before. 
* * * 
Bible study (discussion) groups played 
a big part in the meeting. For an hour 
and a half each day 209 groups met to 
see what God is saying in Jeremiah and 
Ephesians about “Revolution and Recon- 
ciliation.” 
* * 

Students attended hour and a half 
“area forums” on three days dealing 
with problems and opportunities in 
Africa, Asia, Middle East, Europe, 
Latin America and North America. 
Vocational seminars were held on two 
days. 

x * x 

Dramatic presentations featured the 
Athens meeting. The Ohio University 
Players each afternoon presented The 
Summoning of Everyman, a medieval 
morality play. In evening programs the 
Bishop's Company, a professional group 
directed by Hal Bokar, presented excerpts 
from great drama: A Sleep of Prisoners, 
Cry, the Beloved Country, Murder in the 
Cathedral, and A Child Is Born. 

.* ¢ 5 

Lynn Rohrbaugh, Community Rec- 
reation Service, Delaware, Ohio, pro- 
vided the conference songbook, To- 
gether With One Voice, free of charge. 
He also used the occasion to collect 
folk songs from many foreign coun- 
tries for publication in a book of in- 
ternational folk songs. 


“While revolution may sound sinister 
when we hear it in relation to other na- 
tions,” he said, “it is exactly the same 
kind of struggle for justice which led 
your own forefathers to fight for their 
country.” 

He urged the younger churches of 
Southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world to remember that “they live in 
culture and society and, unless they have 
a concrete message to the whole situa- 
tion and to the revolutionary forces of 
today, they will find themselves preach- 
ing to empty stone buildings.” 

Julius Gecau of Kenya, East Africa, 
said that Africans are not in revolt 
against white society but “against pa- 
ternalism, racialism, and economic and 
political domination by a small white 
minority.” 

Asserting that the revolution in Kenya 
is “a sign of vitality and growth, a de- 
termination of Africans to contribute to 
the creation of a new social order,” he 
warned that the task of Christians there 
is urgent. 


on Athens 


Printed table graces were written by 
Christians from around the world who 
had participated in the past 16 quadren- 
nial conferences. Writers included Sam 
Higginbottom, one of the original foun- 
ders of the SVM; Sherwood Eddy; Ar- 
thur J. Brown, Presbyterian, USA, sec- 
retary emeritus of Foreign Missions, now 
99 years old. 








x * * 

Claire Randall of the Nashville Board 
of World Missions designed the exhibits 
which showed world service opportuni- 
ties. She was also the conference artist 
for the stage settings. B. Lewis of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education helped operate the bookstore. 

* * * 


As at the Evanston World Council 
Assembly in 1954, the Athens confer- 
ence was recorded on tape for the Reig- 
ner Library of Recorded Sermons at 
Union Seminary (Va.) Daniel P. 
Juengst did the job and the recordings 
are available on loan free of charge, 
except for return postage. 

x * * 


Four films for possible use in church 
and campus situations were prevued in 
Born Equal, 30 minutes, black 
and white; Decision in Thailand, color, 
1 hour; In the Face of Jeopardy, color, 
30 minutes; and The Guest, black and 


Athens: 


white, 30 minutes. 
x * * 


Other films, chosen because of their 
relation to the conference theme, were 
Passion for Life, Monsieur Vin- 
cent, Cry, the Beloved Country, and Mar- 


shown: 


tin Luther. 


“They must remain members of a 
worldwide church which is often limited 
in its local manifestations of the gospel,” 
Mr. Gecau said. ‘They have to work in 
love, for there is no other way.” 


Privileges of the Few? 


Charles West, former Presbyterian, 
USA, missionary in China now on fur- 
lough from work in West Germany, de- 
clared, ‘“‘The West, too, is caught in the 
revolutionary forces that are shaking the 
world.” He said: 

“In this situation, our colleagues from 
most of the world ask us whether our 
vaunted Christian democratic traditions, 
freedoms, standards of living, and com- 
fortable security are really the gifts of 
God or merely the privileges of a fortunate 
few who happen to be of the right race, 
class and nation to enjoy them. 

“It may be that God will use the power 
of the western world to bring peace and 
stability and offer help and companion- 
ship to a world in revolution. But it all 
depends on whether you and I are ready 
any minute to give up what God no longer 
uses and to go where he sends us.” 


Tillich Quotation 

Paul Tillich, Harvard Divinity School 
theologian who is now in the midst of a 
widely discussed controversy, was re- 
cently interviewed in one of NBC’s tele- 
vised conversations with “elder wise 
men.” Here is one of the quotations of 
more general interest. 

x * * 


Usually, and in some church tradi- 
tions, the religious symbols and the doc- 
trinal form in which they are given, in 
instruction of children and in preaching 
and everywhere, are supposed to be the 
immovable divine revelation which sim- 
ply has to be taken as it is. 

This, of course, is mostly expressed 
in the Roman Catholic Church, where 
we have statements which are called by 
faith, which everybody has to accept, and 
where no theologian is allowed to deviate 
or to change what is given in the official 
doctrine of the church. 

Now, as Protestant theologian, I can- 
not accept that method. I have a very 
high evaluation of the tradition, as you 
know. Some people call me much to 
conservative, but nevertheless, I never 
could feel to be bound to them as eternal 
truth. They are human expressions of 
the eternal but they are not eternal them- 
selves. And that’s what I call the Prot- 
estant principle. Nothing that human 
beings do, not even what the Protestant 
churches do, not even what the Bible does, 
is in itself eternal. Eternal, I would 
say as a theologian, is God alone. ... 

* * x 

In the moment in which you say that 
faith is being “ultimately concerned” and 
that the religious expressions are sym- 
bols, then there is no interference of 
science with religion and of religion with 
science. They are in two different di- 
mensions. 
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On Christian Marriage 


NOTE—With Presbyterians, U. S., in a 
study of the complicated problem of divorce 
and 're-marriage, the trend of a United Lu- 
theran Church in America study will be of 
interest. In the Lutheran study, the 10-man 
Commission on Marriage and Family Life 
invited four women to meet with it in pre- 
paring its report. The following 12-point 
preliminary statement was drafted earlier, 
providing the basis of the recommended steps. 
—EDITORS. 


1. Marriage is that order of creation 
given by God in love which binds one 
man and one woman irrevocably in a 
life-long union of the most intimate fel- 
lowship of body and life. Always man 
and wife must depend upon God’s mercy 
and love for power to fulfill their mar- 
riage vows. This one-flesh relation, 
when properly based on fidelity and 
love, serves as a witness to God’s grace 
and leads man and wife into priestly 
service one of the other. 

2. God has established the sexual re- 
lation for the purpose of bringing man 
and wife into full unity so that they 
bless and serve each other. This oneness 
(henosis) is the essential characteristic 
of Christian marriage, and depends upon 
fidelity between the marriage partners. 
Marriage should only be consummated in 
love with the intention to maintain a per- 
manent and responsible relation. Pro- 
miscuous sex relations before marriage 
militate against true henosis, and adult- 
ery violates it. 

Continence before marriage, and fi- 
delity within marriage, are encumbent 
on all. 


3. The sexual relation is also given 
as a means of procreation. In children, 
the one-flesh ideal becomes alive. Chil- 
dren bring great joy to marriage and re- 
veal how God calls men to share his con- 
tinuing creation. Married couples should 
seek to fulfill their responsibilities in 
marriage by conceiving and nurturing 
their children in the light of Christian 
faith. 


Planning for Children 

4. God has given to man the awe-ful 
power of sharing with him in the creation 
of a new life made in his image. This 
power should be exercised in the light 
of all the wisdom he bestows. This im- 
plies the privilege and responsibility of 
married couples to plan their parent- 
hood in accordance with their ability to 
provide for their children and carefully 
nuture them in fullness of Christian 
faith and life. The health and welfare 
of the mother is a major concern. Only 
such means of conception control should 
be used as are approved by the best medi- 
cal authorities. Only in order to fulfill 
some more impelling Christian calling 
should a married couple forego the joys 
and responsibilities of rearing children. 

5. Marriage, as ordered by God, is to 
be a life-long indissoluble relation. There 
are in the Christian view no so-called 
scriptural grounds for divorce. Any 
breaking of the marriage bond will in- 
volve suffering and sin. Forgiveness and 
reconciliation are encumbent upon all 
within marriage, and especially upon 





LUTHERANS PROPOSE NEW STATEMENT 


New York (RNS)—The Commission 
on Marriage and Family Life of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
proposed in a code drafted here that the 
denomination relax its strict opposition 
to divorce, remarriage and birth control. 

The new code was announced by Wil- 
liam C. Zimmann of Dayton, O. commis- 
sion chairman. 

Among its proposals, he said, are radi- 
cal changes in divorce court proceedings 
and a strong stand favoring birth control 
in the planning of families. 

If the code is approved by the church, 
Mr. Zimmann said, it will replace one 
adopted in 1930 which “is almost as 
strict in its opposition to divorce and 
remarriage as the Church of England.” 

The 1930 code condemns divorce. It 
sanctions the remarriage of a divorced 
person only if he or she is the innocent 
party in a divorce granted on the grounds 
of adultery or desertion. 

“Our new stand,” Mr. Zimmann said, 
“recognizes a more realistic view on mar- 
riage and divorce.” 

Because of the growing divorce rate in 
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this country, he said, the church would 
have to adopt a new attitude toward these 
questions. 

“Tt doesn’t mean that a person will be 
permitted to marry the day after be ob- 
tains a divorce,” the clergyman explained, 
“but it will be easier for the church to 
look at the whole matter.” 

“Where marriage failure and divorce 
occur among Christian people the church 
should recognize its involvement in the 
failure, and seek to lead all concerned 
to repentance and forgiveness.” 


In explaining the commission’s stand 
on birth control, Mr. Zimmann said that 
“since God gives parents the power to 
join him in creation, it is the right of 
parents to plan their families, making 
use of the best medical knowledge avail- 
able.” 

The code will be presented for approval 
at the annual meeting of the church’s 
Board of Social Missions in Atlantic 
City, N. J., in April. To become effec- 
tive, it must be adopted by the denom- 
ination at the biennial convention in 
Harrisburg, Pa., next October. 


Christians. The church should help in 
providing counseling services that will 
seek to maintain and strengthen family 
life. An attempt should be made in the 
laws regarding marriage and divorce to 
promote adjustment and reconciliation 
rather than adversary litigation. 


The suggestion that the social case 
work procedures of children’s and fam- 
ily courts be adapted for use in cases 
of family breakdown deserves serious 
study by Christian citizens, for these 
procedures are designed to guard and 
promote the welfare of the family. 


If Divorce Comes 


6. Where marriage failure and divorce 
occur among Christian people, the church 
should recognize its involvement in the 
failure and seek to lead all concerned to 
repentance and forgiveness. If it proves 
impossible, or unwise in light of love and 
concern for the welfare of all involved, 
to reconstitute the marriage, then the 
church should continue, insofar as pos- 
sible, to exercise a pastoral ministry to 
each person involved. Decisions as to 
remarriage should be based on issues such 
as the following: 

Does the person recognize his responsi- 
bility in the breakup of the first marriage? 

Is the person repentant for his share in 
that breakup? 

Has the person forgiven his partner in 
his first marriage? 

Has the person received adequate coun- 
sel and training in the Christian view of 
marriage and its responsibilities? 

Does the person have a true understand- 
ing of the Christian view of marriage? 

Is the person evidencing Christian faith 
by his witness in the church? 

Is he prepared to undertake the full 
responsibilities of remarriage in depend- 
ence on God? 

7. The church should provide oppor- 
tunities for its pastors and lay leaders 
to prepare themselves to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in ministering to families 
and young people contemplating mar- 
riage. This may involve seminary train- 
ing, in-service training opportunities, 
college courses and special courses and 
institutes for lay leaders. 


A Congregation’s Part 


8. Congregations, working with their 
pastors and perhaps in community and 
conference groups, should provide oppor- 
tunities for study courses and other acti- 
vities in preparation for marriage. One 
of the best such helps will be given 
through activities strengthening and en- 
riching the life of existing family groups. 
Each pastor should require regular coun- 
selling periods with couples before mar- 
riage. In part, this may be done with 
groups, but some private and individual 
conferences should also be required. 


9. The wedding ceremony is a serv- 
ice of the congregation, in which an 
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atmosphere of reverence and worship 
should be maintained. Only such parts 
of the ceremony and activities by those 
present should be allowed as are in 
conformity with the Christian view of 
marriage and in keeping with a service 
of worship. 

10. Congregations, and the youth aux- 
iliary and student groups of the church 
should continue to carry on educational 
programs regarding the special problems 
in mixed marriages. The inevitable com- 
promise or denial of the evangelical faith, 
and the social and cultural problems 
usually accompany such marriages, 
should be stressed. 


FROM THE 
LUTHERAN STATEMENT 


Marriage is a personal and sexual 
union which implies life-long mono- 
gamous marriage. 

If the essence of marriage is the union 
of one man and one woman in a one-flesh 
relationship, it cannot be shared with a 
third without its destruction. Monogamy 
is the only way in which the one-flesh idea 
can be established and maintained. The 
love binding husband and wife would be 
violated by promiscuity... . 

Monogamy is actually the best channel 
for the expression of the sex urge. It 
sets up the necessary restraints and safe- 
guards upon a drive which otherwise 
might run rampant. 

All this points to fidelity as the way 
to enduring marriage. The prevailing 
notion that marriage is based solely on 
love is inadequate. It is at this point 
that the modern view goes most disas- 
trously astray. However true it undoubt- 
edly is that people who marry should love 
one another, such love is not the sole 
basis of stability in marriage. 

That which should hold the two to- 
gether and nurture the love that brought 
them together in the first place is fidelity, 
faithfulness in that relationship which 
has indebted them to each other forever 
and made them one flesh. The nature 
of the relation demands mutual trust in 
the other’s faithfulness. 

The Christian conception of marriage 
as a life-long monogamous relation is 
deeply challenged by continued evidences 
of family disintegration. The rising rate 
of divorce in the United States and Can- 
ada in the first half of the 20th century is 
striking evidence of this... . 

New insights resulting from biblical 
analysis, continued study of the evan- 
gelical basis of ethics and pastoral ex- 
perience in dealing with problems emerg- 
ing in a changed environment have sug- 
gested a review of earlier definitions of 
the position of the United Lutheran 
Church on re-marriage of divorced 
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Christian Nurture 

11. The home as the necessary and 
best channel for Christian nurture, edu- 
cation, and evangelization should receive 
renewed emphasis by all agencies of the 
church. Baptism, as the means of the 
bestowal of God’s grace upon the child, 
in response to which parents have far- 
reaching responsibilities should receive 
its proper stress in Christian teaching 
and practice. In preparation for bap- 
tism parents should receive special coun- 


sel and instruction as to their duties and 
opportunities in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. The church should prepare its 
educational materials so as to stimulate 
and help parents in their task of Chris- 
tian nurture. 

12. In order to develop the highest 
standards of pastoral practice regarding 
marriage and family life it is recom- 
mended that synods hold conferences of 
pastors for discussion and clarification 
of the pastoral practices envisaged in this 
report. 


Four Hundred to One 


By FRANK 


Y WORK takes me all over the 

United States and all too infre- 
quently to suit me it takes me into other 
countries. I like to know what my neigh- 
bors are thinking. Almost every person 
with whom I talk expresses a deep long- 
ing for peace. I spent several weeks in 
Japan in December, 1952, and January, 
1953. I have never seen a people so eager 
for peace. They have had enough of war. 
The humble people of the world, the 
people who do the multitude of ordinary 
routine tasks, want to cultivate their 
fields, to be with their families, sell their 
produce, get along with their neighbors 
near and far. 


Most Important Project 

So we see that God is deeply concerned 
about peace; that the rank and file of the 
world’s population wish for peace; but 
this very year our nation is spending four 
hundred dollars for military might to 
one dollar for the United Nations. This 
seems to make a strange contradiction 
between desire and practice. This state- 
ment is not a criticism of a sensible pre- 
paredness, but it is a criticism of the 
immense difference between the two kinds 
of expenditures. Four hundred to one 
is an astoundingly unbalanced ratio 
which needs to be analyzed. When the 
achievement of world peace is the most 
important goal of our era we spend our 
dollars four hundred for arms to one 
for peace. 

In the face of such a ratio as we have 
just described, and because this is the 
year for the revision of the charter of the 
United Nations, we should list the 
achievements of that unusual organiza- 
tion. First, it has continued to exist for 
ten dangerous years; second, in several 
situations that easily could have flamed 
into a world war it has prevented such a 





MR. SLUTZ is an educational consultant and 
counselor of Dayton, Ohio; a former city 
school superintendent; a member of the 
Methodist Curriculum Committee. This ar- 
ticle is used by permission of THE METHO- 
DIST LAYMAN where it first appeared. 
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result; it has given the Assembly a large 
share of the power that once belonged to 
the Security Council; it has improved 
health, the welfare of children, the will- 
ingness to talk things over among all its 
nation members. 


Its Failures 

The United Nations has not assured 
the world of collective security against 
an aggressor; its conduct of the Korean 
trouble was full of confusion and frus- 
tration; it has been crippled by the abuse 
of the veto power of its members; it has 
proceeded at times more like a debating 
forum than like a concert of nations to 
lessen world tensions. 

Getting right down to realties, what 
is the greatest fear our citizens have about 
the United Nations? It is that it will 
become a super-government finally de- 
stroving our national sovereignty. Our 
people do not want their domestic policies, 
their national laws, determined by a body 
whose power exceeds that of our own na- 
tional government. This is a reasonable 
and an expected kind of fear about a new 
organization set up for world action. In- 
stead of secluding it we should examine 
it and evaluate it. 

Psychologists know that if a person- 
ality is to remain healthy, it must have 
a very definite right to make its decisions. 
This is also true of a nation. National 
sovereignty is a valuable right. The 
United Nations has no wish to take over 
the sovereignty of its members. It wants 
to protect that sovereignty. But it does 
want the right to put up traffic signals at 
the points where nations can wreck each 
other. It wants to substitute law for 
violence in specific areas where nations’ 
interests clash. Men in Alaska and along 
every raw new frontier fought it out about 
their mining claims until the courts were 
established. In international coopera- 
tion, we stand at the frontier and look 
forward to a more orderly society which 
must come if wars are to cease. 

I have but two projects to suggest but 
both are highly important. 
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A. I suggest that your organization 
send at least three very capable members 
to visit the United Nations for several 
days and then to report to the entire 
church. Great numbers of our church 
people should actually see the United 
Nations at work. 

B. I suggest that in this charter re- 


Pray January 18-25 


vision year you face up to how the United 
Nations may effectively begin and con- 
tinue a reduction of armaments of all 
kinds by its members. The terror, the 
expense, the high taxes, the deep fears 
all grow out of the armament race which 
will plunder our planet of its real wealth 
if it continues. 


FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


RAYER for unity is like prayer for 
p daily bread. It cannot be a careless, 
occasional prayer. It ought not to be 
offered only during a special week of the 
vear. And yet there is manifest value in 
emphasizing this petition to God at a 
time when Christians of many commun- 
ions and confessions can join together. 
You are invited to promote and partici- 
pate in this most essential liturgical prac- 
tice. 

Those who have sincere concern for the 
divided state of the church need to hear 
constantly what the Bible urges and 
promises : 


Watch and pray! Pray without ceas- 
ing! Pray one for another! This kind 
(of evil) cannot be driven out by any- 
thing but prayer. Whatever you ask 
in prayer, you will receive, if you have 
faith. 

So do Christians hear and believe. 

In this conviction, the delegates at 
Evanston, 1954, testified: “He has given 
the church the gift and power of praver, 
by which the church can plead both for 
its own unity and for the reconciliation 
of men to God and to one another.”’ (Re- 
port of Section 1) 

The week of January 18-25 is recom- 
mended as a special period for prayer in 
the churches and in ecumenical services. 
The season of Pentecost, or another time 
of the year, may nevertheless prove more 
practicable in certain countries. 

The litany, praver and intentions may 
be used for corporate or private devotion. 
They may be reproduced in any form or 
translation, so that as many Christians as 
possible will pray for the manifestation 
of oneness in Jesus Christ. 


Litany for Unity 


Almighty Creator and Redeemer of 
all men, who didst graciously choose, 
call and covenant with thine own people, 
we adore thee for thy deep wisdom and 
unsearchable judgments. 


Praise be unto thee, O Lord. 


Eternal God, who didst send thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, as the promised Messiah 
and Savior of thy people, we rejoice and 
thank thee for thy steadfast love. 


Praise be unto thee, O Lord. 
O Son of Man and Suffering Servant, 
JANUARY 16, 1956 





The Commission on Faith 
and Order of the World Council 
of Churches has provided this 
guide for the annual Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity. It 
is intended for use in special 
services held all over the world. 
For daily suggestions, see the 
cover. 











by whose atoning death we have been 
made one with thee and with each other, 
grant us contrition and penitence for our 
continued divisions, which obscure the 
sufficiency of thy sacrifice. 


Hear us and save us, good Lord. 


Good Shepherd of our souls, who hast 
lived and died to gather into one the 
scattered children of God, take from us 
all such waywardness and wilfulness as 
continually disperse and estrange thy 
flock. 

Hear us and save us, good Lord. 


Thou who art the true Vine, of which 
we are all branches, so abide in us that 
we may abide in thee, and by thy Word 
so cleanse us of hostility and pride that 
we may bear much fruit for thy glory. 


Hear us and save us, good Lord. 


Thou loving Bridegroom of the church, 
who hast cleansed and consecrated her to 
he presented holy and unblemished in the 
day of thy coming, purify us her mem- 
bers from the ignorance and sloth which 
divide us in our witness and service. 

Hear us and save us, good Lord. 


O Sacred Head of thy Body, the church, 
grant us grace both to maintain the unity 
of the Spirit and to attain to the unity 
of the faith in knowledge of thee, that 
we may follow after peace and mutual 
upbuilding. 


Hear us and save us, good Lord. 


Holy Spirit of God, in whose com- 
munion we have life, and by whose gifts 
we are strengthened, lead us despite our 
divided state into the truth of Christ and 
empower us to do all things needful to 
show forth the unity of the church. 


Hear us, save us, heal and unite us, 
good Lord. AMEN. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Eisenhower vs. Bulganin. All lovers 
of freedom were thrilled when President 
Eisenhower made it so plain to the whole 
world that America will not discontinue 
its efforts to free by peaceful means the 
people of Poland, Bulgaria, and other 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
no matter how deeply this policy may get 
under the skin of Bulganin, Kruschev, et 
al. There is nothing more un-Christian 
in the world today than the wholesale 
enslavement of millions. 

Self-Reliance. God gives us talents 
and he expects us to use them. He likes 
hard work, not slothfulness. To give a 
person material help which he does not 
need weakens him. There is far too much 
tendency on the part of politicians and 
others to hand out economic help without 
paying sufficient attention to the reality 
of the need. The result: an inevitable 
tendency to avoid work and lean on the 
government. 

Foreign Policy. “We can talk softly 
about military policy and avoid a solely 
military posture without lessening our 
defensive strength. . . . We can resist 
the temptation to seek satellites with our 
dollars—independence and_ self-respect 
are more important than slavish agree- 
ment. Freedom... is not a commercial 
product to be packaged and merchandized 
like candy bars.”—Washington Post. 

Presbyterian Camp Sites. Many 
presbyteries and synods are planning to 
build modern facilities for camping and 
retreats for young people and others. 
Nothing in the planning program of the 
church is more vital or pays better spirit- 
ual dividends. Is your presbytery or 
synod meeting this great need? 

Politics vs. Principle. Why can we 
not get Christian principles into politics ? 
The administration wants to cut mili- 
tary expenditures. The opposition party 
fears that the object is to cut taxes in 
anticipation of an election year, and for 
this reason warns: “No more cuts in 
military expenses.” If sound principle 
were followed we would get the military 
appropriation needed for our defense, 
and no more, and there would be no 
political maneuvering on an issue of such 
vital importance to the nation. 





Additional Prayer 

O Almighty Lord God, who didst send 
thy Son, Jesus Christ, that he might re- 
unite thy people as one flock under one 
Shepherd, we unite our prayers with the 
universal prayer of thy praying church 
in heaven and on earth; we pray thee to 
hasten the day when with one heart and 
mind we may serve and adore thee in the 
peace and love of the Body of Christ. 
Through the same thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterian Stevenson 


In addition to his own qualities, Adlai 
Stevenson will be welcomed into the Pres- 
byterian family because of the sturdy 
Presbyterian ancestry of his father’s fam- 
ily (OurLooK, Dec. 19). It is to be 
regretted, however, that some of the pub- 
licity and statements attending his recep- 
tion into the Lake Forest, Ill., church 
have been inaccurate or inept. 

There have been suggestions or charges 
that Mr. Stevenson joined the Presbyte- 
rian Church on a Unitarian basis. This 
is obviously designed to suggest that his 
view of the Person of Christ is inadequate 
or that the receiving church is lax in 
its requirements. The facts are that there 
is no required formula of belief in the 
Unitarian Church and Mr. Stevenson has 
long indicated that he subscribed to evan- 
gelical standards. Furthermore, the Lake 
Forest Church’s Session required affirma- 
tive assent to the same vows which every 
Presbyterian must take. Mr. Stevenson 
was received as if he had never belonged 
to a Unitarian or any other church. 

A formal statement signed by two Uni- 
tarian ministers and two Presbyterians 
leaves something to be desired at some 
points. The statement says, “When you 
returned to your farm home, we Presby- 
terians urged you not only to use, as you 
had from time to time for many years, 
but to be a member of the nearby Pres- 
byterian Church of Lake Forest. Your 
membership was accepted with the under- 
standing that you would maintain your 
life-long affiliation with the Unitarian 
Church of Bloomington.” 

The facts are: (1) ‘‘We Presbyterians” 
did not urge him to join. The initiative 
was his and his decision was made in 
July after numerous talks with the Lake 
Forest pastor on the subject of church 
membership; (2) in regard to his con- 
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tinued Unitarian membership, so far as 
the Session was concerned, there was no 
official notice taken of this. 

It is somewhat indelicate to pry into 
any man’s church membership. It is cer- 
tainly to his credit that Mr. Stevenson 
established his affiliation as quietly as 
possible. For our part, as we would to 
any member welcomed on a Sunday morn- 
ing, we gladly extend him the right hand 
of Christian fellowship. 


Great Books 

California, New York and Illinois win 
first honors this year in the number of 
group engaged in reading the widely- 
heralded “Great Books.” Numbers of 
groups in these states are, respectively, 
168, 145 and 118. California has led 
for three years. 

In the annual report of the Great Books 
Foundation* states are shown with great- 
est activity in this field and those with 
practically none—North Dakota 1, Rhode 
Island and Idaho with two groups each. 

As a significant venture in adult edu- 
cation this enterprise deserves applause. 
Here is one testimonial: 


“This is a Great Books discussion group 

. common citizens ... drawing on their 
common wisdom and the uncommon wis- 
dom of the minds that have made civili- 
zation. 

“It is a gathering of equals who face 
each other, with all their differences in- 
tact, across a great book. It is two hours 
once every other week of sociable attack 
on the questions that lie always under the 
surface of what we see, and always over 
our heads.... 

“The books bring the discoveries of the 
past, and the members bring their in- 
sights, beliefs and doubts. The books chal- 
lenge the members and the members chal- 
lenge each other and the books, too. Some 
of the greatness of the books clings to 
them all, but each takes away just what 
his own spurred judgment chooses. 

“In the light of the books and the 
warmth of the discussion the tools of 
awareness are sharpened, for the sake of 
individual responsibilities and happiness. 
There is pleasure and assurance in bring- 
ing consistency to old beliefs, and as the 
issues that split our world become more 
clear, they are cause less for fear than 
of action.” 





*37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 


Fifth Birthday 


In marking the recent fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the National Council 
of Churches, the statements of the Pres- 
byterian Moderators will be echoed by 
many rank and file members who are 
grateful for the tremendous advances be- 
ing made by this vital agency of Ameri- 
can churches. 

The U. S. Assembly’s Moderator, J. 
McDowell Richards, said: 

The National Council of Churches has 
made a good start upon its complex and 
difficult program. It is rendering a serv- 
ice of large and growing importance to the 
cause of Christ and deserves the con- 


tinued support of the constituent denom- 
inations. 


Paul S. Wright, Moderator of the USA 
Assembly, extended these words of greet- 
ing: 

Since the Kingdom of Christ is one, 
and since the spirit of those who labor for 
it is one, it was inevitable that various 
agencies created by the churches to serve 
this cause should at least cooperate within 
an effective organization. Five years of 
convincing achievement have demon- 
strated the wisdom of forming the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. By its instru- 
mentality a rich and varied ministry is 
performed through departments happily 
free within themselves yet balanced and 
coordinated with all other aspects of a 
common enterprise, to the end that our 
Lord may be glorified and his will be done 
in the earth. May this united service go 
from strength to strength under the bless- 
ing of God. 


No Church Moderator 


Have our readers noticed the care with 
which we invariably refer to the Modera- 
tors? In some publications or news re- 
leases you may read about the “Modera- 
tor of the Church” or the ‘‘Presbyterian, 
U.S., or USA Church’s Moderator.” Un- 
less the gremlins take over, you will see 
no such references in these columns. 

Church courts or judicatories have 
Moderators, but the church does not. If 
this appears to be quibbling, then it may 
stimulate some thought about the defined 
functions and limitations of Moderators. 


x * * 


WHEN I tell any truth it is not for the 

sake of convincing those who do not 
know it, but for the sake of defending 
those that do.— WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Hymnbook Popularity 
Surpasses Forecast 


In a little more than two months the 
entire first edition of The Hymnbook, 
produced by five Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches, was completely sold-out. 
The first printing of 150,000 copies was 
expected to supply the demand for a vear 
but estimates fell far short. 

With corrections now being made in the 
book (write Dr. David Hugh Jones, edi- 
tor, Princeton Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J.), the new supply is expected by 
April 1. 

Through Dec. 31 the number of vol- 
umes delivered showed the following dis- 
tribution: Presbyterian, U. S.: 58,359; 
United Presbyterian, 30,180; Presbyte- 
rian, USA, 36,768; Reformed Church in 
America, 12,747. 


Hymnbook Exchange 


(Churches with older Presbyterian hym- 
nals available for use by other churches 
and those desiring hymnals may send brief 
notices to appear here.—EbIToRs.) 

NEEDED—100-120 copies of the 1933 
copyright issue of the USA Hymnal.—H. 


Oscar Stevens, 125 W. School St., Bradford, 
Ohio. 
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Footnote to Genesis 24 


THE ESSENCE OF MARRIAGE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


O THE modern mind, especially to 

the modern girl’s mind, the marriage 
of Isaac and Rebekah lacked just about 
everything. It certainly lacked a great 
many things at the start which many girls 
regard as necessary, and indeed some 
things which the law of the land requires. 
There were no flowers, no bridesmaids, no 
best man, no wedding invitations, no re- 
ception. There was no announcement of 
the wedding, by engraved forms or by a 
story in the paper. (There wasn’t any 
paper; and how would you like to carve 
the story of a wedding in cuneiform script 
on clay tablets ?) 

What seems worse, there was no cere- 
mony. ‘There was not only no church, 
but no office of a justice of the peace, no 
county clerk. Rebekah and Isaac did not 
“appear before” anyone and ask him to 
validate their marriage. They had, in 
fact, no license to be married. There was 
no office which could have issued them 
one. There was no civil ceremony, no 
religious one. There was no minister, 
no priest. No wedding march nor music 
of any sort added beauty to the occasion. 

Most serious of all, a modern American 
girl would think, was the lack of romance. 
The groom was forty years old, and the 
bride eonsiderably less, perhaps half his 
age. Neither had seen the other before 
the day of the marriage. The groom had 
not picked this particular girl, nor any 
girl indeed. His father and a trusted 
family retainer had taken the initiative. 
The groom was willing, but he seems to 
have been the kind of man who would 
have been willing if any other girl had 
appeared instead of Rebekah. On the 
other side, the girl had not selected this 
husband; she had not accepted him, ex- 
actly, because he had never made a pro- 
posal in person. She accepted him on 
hearsay, at second-hand, so to speak. She 
knew he was a distant cousin, and rich; 
and she knew the family was religious. 
That was really all she knew of him be- 
fore she first set eyes on him. They had 
not exchanged letters (probably neither 
one could write), and of course not photo- 
graphs. So there was before their mar- 
riage no romance, no courtship, not even 
a speaking acquaintance. 

Obviously, the worst of it was that 
there was no love before marriage. How 
could there have been? So, putting one 
thing together with another, a modern 
young couple would be sure to say that 
this marriage of a middle-aged man to a 
strange young girl, with nothing about 
the match or the wedding which, to us, 
would spell romance—nothing which for 
us would make it even legal, could hardly 
be called a real marriage at all. 
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EVERTHELESS, a true marriage 
it was, and remained. The story- 
teller of Genesis puts it in a very few 
words: 
“Isaac brought her into his mother 
Sarah’s tent, 
and took Rebekah, and she became his 
wife; 
and he loved her.” (Gen. 24:67) 

He brought her into his mother’s tent. 
... This was a public act. True marriage 
among all races and peoples is undertaken 
with public knowledge and with public 
consent. The consent may be formal, as, 
for instance, a document in prescribed 
form, issued by a county or a state; or it 
can be, as in Isaac’s case, simply the un- 
written consent and custom of the coun- 
tryside. The families on both sides were 
agreed on the match; indeed, the groom’s 
family had taken the initiative, as was 
the custom among the better classes. The 
servants and retainers—hundreds of them 
(see Gen. 14)—were, of course, agreed. 
There was no other public to consider. 
Other sheiks would recognize such a mar- 
riage as perfectly valid. No one ever 
questioned it. It was as legal and indeed 
as conventional, by standards of that time, 
as any wedding you will ever see written 
up in the newspaper. The essence of 
marriage is always the same: mutual con- 
sent, in the context of public consent, of 
man and woman to live together till death 
parts them. 

She became his wife, and he loved her. 
... That sounds backward to our modern 
ears. But that was how it was. That is 
how it ought to be. Not that love before 
marriage is wrong; but that marriage is 
not the “cure” for love. Marriage, when 
it is the right kind, fosters and enhances 
love, not chills it. If love is a flower, 
marriage is a garden that shelters it. If 
love is a flame, marriage is the hearth 
whereon it glows. 


HIS was not an ideal marriage—-the 
writer of Genesis makes no attempt to 
let us think Isaac and Rebekah lived hap- 


pily ever after. But it was a marriage 
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which endured a variety of strains. The 
difference in their ages may have been 
an item. So was the fact that the pair 
were of quite opposite temperaments. This 
was made worse by Rebekah’s taking 
things into her own hands and running 
the family instead of Isaac’s doing it. 

The two lived together for twenty years 
without a child, and when children did 
come they only widened the rift between 
their parents. When the boys grew up 
one of them married a couple of local girls 
who were (as the story tells us) a “grief” 
to their in-laws, Isaac and Rebekah. The 
two boys quarreled almost to the point 
of murder; indeed, it was fear of a mur- 
der in the family that led Rebekah to ship 
her favorite son off to points east. And 
when Jacob came back, rich to be sure, 
but bereft of the one wife he had loved, 
and tied to three others he had never in- 
tended to marry, you may well guess that 
in-law trouble did not grow less. But 
we do not hear of the marriage of Isaac 
and Rebekah even beginning to break 
apart. The two could not have under- 
stood each other, and often worked against 
each other; but they had taken each other 
for better and for worse. Loyal they 
remained to the end of their time. 

So the essence of marriage, at the be- 
ginning, is the mutual intention of a life- 
long union, acknowledged in public and 
receiving public consent; and from that 
time on it is loyalty, which, for all the 
stresses and strains, remains true, being 
rooted in love. 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 
Good Morning, Miss Dove 


Many of us hold precious memories of 
our childhood with one special teacher 
occupying a prominent place as the object 
of our affection and respect. The recent 
novel by Frances Gray Patton, Good 
Morning, Miss Dove, furnishes ample 
basis for identification along this line. 
This has been captured with unusual 
skill in the 20th Century-Fox production 
of the same name, directed by Henry Kos- 
ter. CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color 
add more sources of recognition by the 
visual interest they furnish in a small 
New England town which might well be 
any American hometown of moderate size, 
whatever its location. 

The plot follows quite closely the pat- 
tern and feeling of the original story. It 
is the saga of an individual teacher with 
heroic determination who, for thirty-five 
years, has devoted her life to her work, 
using it as a means of developing strength 
of character in the children as naturally 
as in teaching the daily lessons. This 
dramatic, episodic portrayal is given in 
flashbacks as Miss Dove, in a crisis which 
might be her last, reviews her career 
from the day she returned from boarding 
school young, in love and ready to take 
up a life of adventure with the promis- 
ing archeologist she is pledged to marry, 
to this day, when she lies on a hospital 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 
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bed in a serious illness. ‘The sudden 
death of her beloved father plunged her 
into her first crisis as she found he had not 
been honest in financial matters. Her 
resolve to pay his debt, to keep his mem- 
ory in honor and to make a living, es- 
tablished her permanently in the town she 
had expected to leave. Teaching became 
not only a means to achieve her goal but 
her life’s undivided calling. 

Miss Dove is the epitome of the up- 
right, conscientious, impartial school- 
teacher who is nevertheless perceptive and 
sympathetic—but not demonstrative—in 
her understanding of the children in her 
suceeding classes. Even though there may 
not be many, if any, teachers today with 
as rigid, undeviating methods of disci- 
pline, qualities of self-effacement, innate 
interest in the individual handicaps of 
children as the “‘terrible Miss Dove,” her 
story should be a tribute and consolation 
to many who find that the seeds dropped 
in the minds of the young, bear good 
fruit according to the soil. This is fully 
demonstrated in the sampling of pupils 
presented here. 

Jennifer Jones plays Miss Dove al- 
most like a Grant Wood portrait, a ““New 
England Gothic,” as it were. We know 
that she must be warm and human under 
her stiff exterior to have evoked, not only 
the respect but the responsive feeling of 
love from her pupils who are walking 
among many avenues of life at the story’s 
climax. 

This is good family entertainment. 
While it will cause many a chuckle, it 
will start the older members looking fond- 
ly back to schooldays which may not seem 
so far, afterall. FOR: Family. 

OKLAHOMA! (Magna Distribution). 
The ever-popular Rogers and Hammerstein 
musical comedy which has been perform- 
ed with great success here and abroad for 
nearly a generation comes to the screen 
through the new Tood-AO process, better 
and bigger than ever. In Eastman Color, 
projected on a large curved screen, the 
Southwest country is truly imposing and 
it is a “beautiful morning” when Curly 
the cowboy rides through the corn “as 
high as an elephant’s eye.” The simple 
story unrolls with much gusto, the sing- 
ing is excellent and there is a general joy 
of living outside of the sombre aspects of 
the behavior of Jud, the sinister farm 
hand. Dancing and music are well ren- 
dered on a large scope. We regret the 
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occasional broad humor and certain sug- 
gestive scenes in the dream ballet. Out- 
side of these factors, Oklahoma! is a won- 
derful production in the grand manner. 
FOR: Family. 

GOOD WILL TO MEN (MGM). This 
color cartoon gives a good message on 
the folly of war in such a simple, beauti- 
ful way that a child may understand and 
an adult will sit up and take notice. A 
benevolent, elderly mouse leads a cherubic 
choir of young mice in singing an adapta- 
tion of “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing...” 
“Peace on earth . .. goodwill to men.” 
What are men? This is a world in which 
there are no men. They did not practice 
what they preached, devised new ways 
to kill each other and ended in mutual 
destruction. The small animals who came 
out of the ruins left by men’s wars of 
extinction have taken over and are re- 
solved to abide by the “Book of Rules’— 
the Bible—which has survived and advises 
to “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” FOR: 
Family. 


Christian Unity Conference 
Is Set for Oberlin, 1957 


New York (RNS)—A North Ameri- 
can conference to explore theological 
problems involved in Christian unity will 
be held Sept. 3-10, 1957 on the campus of 
Oberlin (O.) College. Its theme will be 
“The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” 

The first meeting of its kind, it will 
be sponsored by the United States Con- 
ference for the World Council of 
Churches, with the cooperation of the 
National Council of Churches and the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 

The sessions are expected to bring to- 
gether some 400 persons designated by 
the cooperating denominations in the 
United States and Canada, plus 100 
“Faith and Order” consultants, selected 
because of special knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Sixteen area commissions at the con- 
ference will search for the answer to such 
questions as: 

What is the nature and extent of the 
unity we now have ? 

What is the character and range of di- 
versity which is both compatible with this 
unity and encouraged by it? 

How and why have we, as American 
churches, distorted and obscured this 
unity in diversity ? 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive head 
of the United States Conference for the 
World Council, said an exploration of 
the nature of church unity in a North 
American context may prove of value to 
the whole ecumenical movement. 

He said that behind plans for the con- 
ference “lies the conviction that the time 
has come when an effort should be made 
to bring the concerns of the Faith and 
Order movement to the life of the local 
church.” 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop Angus 
Dun of Washington, D.C., will serve as 
chairman and Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, will be vice-chairman. 
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Te year 1956 is one of 
special emphasis on all phases of 


Christian higher education. 


Consideration of its youth is central in the 
educational program of the Presbyterian 
Church. Guidance begins in the local church, 
where vocational aides begin helping young 
people plan for vocational decisions. It con- 
tinues into the college years where so much is 
done to assure the future leadership of the 
Church and to provide Christian business and 
political leaders for the nation. 


Thought patterns and activities of the 
campuses of today will largely determine the 
kind of church—and nation—we shall have 
tomorrow. 


Through its colleges, our Church provides 
liberal arts education on small campuses 
where instruction can be personalized and 
conditions can be controlled. Their high 
standards of personal and academic conduct 
have strong influence on all of education. 


Through its program of Campus Christian 
Life the Christian witness extends to all cam- 
puses, despite secular influences. 


Through its seminaries and the General 
Assembly’s Training School, our Church de- 
termines that it shall have an unfailing supply 
of ministers and full-time church workers. 


In the South, the task grows larger as the 
region expands its economy and its popula- 
tion. Leaders in the Presbyterian Church 
must think big and provide for expansion 
of work for and with its youth. To provide 
for a bigger tomorrow, the Church must 
achieve a bigger today. 
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Task of Religious Educators 
Is Studied in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, O. (RNS)—The nature 
and function of the Christian education 
ministry was the major topic at the bien- 
nial meeting here of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

It was generally agreed by delegates 
that the church must educate for one min- 
istry—preaching, teaching and pastoral 
—and that the educating process must 
be equally strong in the the theological 
disciplines and the art of communicating 
the gospel. 

Considerable emphasis was placed on 


the spiritual development of students 
training for the ministry. 
John Oliver Nelson, Yale Divinity 


School professor, said that every student 
needs to know that God is doing some- 
thing in and through him. 

He said the student also needs an in- 
tellectual framework for the expression of 
his faith, must relate his faith to the 
society around him, and foster devotional 
discipline. 

The delegates discussed at length the 
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responsibility of theological faculties to 
help each student develop his own spirit- 
ual, as well as intellectual, integrity. 

The problem of recruiting students for 
the Christian education ministry was dis- 
cussed by Milton C. Froyd, professor at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Cit- 
ing the need for more active recruitment, 
he said that all schools have from five to 
25 openings for every Christian education 
graduate. 

Dr. Froyd said more young men and 
women with imagination and real ability 
must be challenged by the church with 
the vision of what the ministry is in its 
preaching, teaching and pastoral func- 
tion. 

This function, he added, is the move- 
ment of the church into the total life of 
the culture. 

Leonard A. Stidley, dean of Oberlin 
(O.) Graduate School and editor of Re- 
ligious Education, was elected president 
of the Association. P. H. Carmichael, 
Richmond, Va., dean of the Presbyterian, 
U. S. General Assembly’s Training 
School, was named chairman of the com- 
mission on accreditation. 


Boegner Hails Anniversary 
Of Church-State Separation 


Parts (RNS)—Pastor Marc Boegner 
said here there has been a marked spirit- 
ual revival in the Protestant churches of 
France as a result of the separation of 
church and state. 

The Protestant leader made the asser- 
tion in a lecture to the French Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. The 
occasion was the 50th anniversary of the 
1905 law which ended the concordat be- 
tween church and state. 

Dr. Boegner said any advantages lost 
from termination of the concordat were 
largely outweighed by the increased vi- 
tality resulting from the independence of 
the churches. He declared this new vi- 
tality had been shown by the Roman 
Catholic Church as well as by Protes- 
tantism. 


He cited in particular the “extraor- 


dinary movement for a return to the 
Bible” and the Catholic worker-priest 
movement. 


said the Protestant 
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churches have undergone a veritable theo- 
logical revolution inspired by a renais- 
sance of Calvinism and the influence of 
Karl Barth. He also observed that the 
ecumenical movement had greatly in- 
fluenced the Protestant churches of 
France. 

The clergyman saw deep significance 
in the active participation of laymen in 
the life of their churches. French Chris- 
tians, he indicated, were seeing the con- 
nection between the liturgy and social 
service and foregoing a new conception of 
community life. 

The churches’ new vitality, he said, 
offset the de-Christianization of a large 
part of the country which had become 
more marked since the separation of 
church and state. 


Montreat Building 


Gifts of $115,000 to Montreat College 
from the estate of Amelie McAlister Up- 
shur will make possible the erection of 
a recreation-social hall and the purchase 
of $15,000 worth of books for the col- 
lege library. An additional $75,000 is 
to be raised by the college trustees for 
the recreation center. The first floor of 
the proposed building will contain four 
classrooms, an auditorium and recreation 
space. The second floor, to be entered 
from road-level, will house the basket- 
ball court, with dressing rooms and show- 
ers. Bleacher seating capacity will be 
about 500. A lower floor will be used 
for dramatics, skating, square dancing 
and other recreation. The structure will 
be located on Assembly Circle. 


Indian Churches Launch 
Year-Long Prayer Vigil 


BomBay (RNS)—Christian churches 
throughout India will pray unceasingly 
during 1956 for divine intercession in 
solving national and world problems. 

A 24-hour daily prayer vigil was 
launched Jan. 1 by the congregation of 
Kananda Methodist church at Belgaum 
in Bombay state. On each succeeding 
day of the year a different Christian 
church in some part of India will con- 
tinue the prayers. 

John T. Seamands is directing the vigil 
as head of the Prayer Life Movement in 
India. He voiced the hope that “a new 


and tremendous spiritual power will be 
released through the prayers—a power 
that will counteract the destructive forces 
at work in the world today and bring 
spiritual healing to the social and moral 
ills of mankind everywhere.” 
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GOD’S CONCERN for SINNERS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for January 29, 1956 
Luke 15. Printed Text 15:1-10 


In Luke 15 we have three of the most 
precious of Jesus’ parables: the parables 
of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin and the 
Lost Son. In spite of their familiarity 
they have depths which we have never 
sounded. Read them again. What was 
the occasion of their delivery? What 
truth do they all emphasize? What dis- 
tinctive aspect of this central truth does 
each of the three parables present? 

The occasion which led to their de- 
livery is described for us in Lk. 15:1-2. 
Among the multitudes who were attracted 
by the teaching of Jesus were many pub- 
licans and sinners. The publicans were 
Jewish tax collectors who had taken serv- 
ice under the Roman Empire. They were 
bitterly hated by their fellow country- 
men. The “sinners” included those who 
had cast off the restraint of the Jewish 
ceremonial law, as well as those who had 
cast off the restraints of the moral law. 
No pious Jew would have any dealing 
with them. Jesus not only received men 
of this sort into his company, but also 
accepted invitations into their homes and 
ate with them. The Pharisees, who were 
the strict orthodox party, so far as the 
law was concerned, and the scribes, who 
were the Bible teachers of the day, were 
horrified, and they murmured against 
Jesus, saying, “This man receives sin- 
ners and eats with them.” 

Jesus answered with a parable: 


1. The Lost Sheep, 15:3-7 


Four points are to be noted: (1) the 
comparatively little worth of the lost 
sheep, one out of a hundred; (2) the 
effort made for its recovery; (3) the cele- 
bration of its rescue; (4) and the analogy 
drawn by Jesus. 

Any one of his hearers, Jesus said, 
if he had a hundred sheep and lost one 
of them would leave the ninety and nine 
in their fold, and keep on looking for the 
one lost sheep until he had found it. And 
when he returned to his home he would 
call in his neighbors to rejoice with him. 

“Even so, I tell you, there will be more 
joy in heaven over one sinner who repents 
than over ninety-nine righteous persons 
who need no repentance.” 

Jesus emphasizes here the value of the 
individual soul to God, and the value of 
every soul. The satisfaction or emotion 
which attaches to the safety and well-be- 
ing of the flock as a whole does not allow 
the shepherd to ignore the wanderer, and 
does not diminish, but rather enhances 
the joy with which the lost one is found. 


Il. The Lost Coin, 15:8-10 
Jesus then told a second parable that 
JANUARY 16, 1956 


would appeal more especially to the 
women folk. Note the same four points 
as above. Any woman in the group knew 
that if she had ten silver coins and lost 
one of them, she would light a lamp and 
sweep the house and search diligently 
until she found it. Then she would 
gather her friends and say, “Rejoice with 
me for I have found the coin which I 
had lost.” So, said Jesus, there is joy 
in the presence of the angels over a single 
sinner who repents. 

Barnett points out that the coin, unlike 
the sheep or the son, could not stray of 
its own accord. 

“Its loss would be due to oversight or 
negligence, and self condemnation as well 
as pity would be a motive in all efforts at 
recovery. Some recognition of the bear- 
ing of circumstances upon the loss and 
redemption of a life may be reflected in 
these details. The major emphasis for the 
evangelist, however, is that every individ- 
ual, whether a sinner or not, matters tre- 
mendously to God, and that all efforts for 
the recovery of the ‘lost’ are worth mak- 
ing.” 

In these two parables Jesus portrays 
for the Pharisees and scribes the seeking 
love of God, perservering in its quest 
until the lost soul is won, rejoicing more 
over one repentant sinner than over 99 
good men who need no repentance. He 
portrays not only the seeking love of God, 
but also his own love. 


lil. The Lost Son, 15:11-32 


With this parable we come closer to the 
heart of Jesus’ teaching about the value 
of the individual soul to God. No emo- 
tion which attaches to the recovering of a 
lost animal or a lost thing can equal the 
joy of recovering a lost son. It shows 
us how eagerly God awaits the return of 
the sinner who has wandered away from 
his Father’s heart and home. At the 
same time it brings out more clearly the 
necessity of a moral response on the part 
of the man who has erred. It will help 
us to remember that the parable is in- 
tended primarily to contrast the Phari- 
saic attitude toward repentant sinners 
with that of God. The publicans and 
sinners who so gladly seek the presence 
of Jesus are represented by the Prodigal 
Son. The scribes and Pharisees who 
murmur at the welcome which Jesus 
extends to them are represented by the 
elder brother. There are four scenes: 

Scene one: Jesus tells these unsympa- 
thetic representative of the church of his 
day of a home in which dwelt a father 
and two sons, the older son, sober and 
dependable; the younger son, eager to 
taste the pleasures of the world. The 
younger son went to his father one day 


and asked him to give him that part of 
the estate which he would ultimately in- 
herit. A few days after his request was 
granted he gathered all he had, or as 
Moffatt translates the phrase, “sold off 
everything” and moved to a distant city, 
where he was free from parental dis- 
cipline, free from his father’s presence, 
and away from all who knew him. 


Scene two: It was not long before the 
pridigal son had exhausted his resources. 
He had wasted his substance in riotous 
(prolifigate and dissolute) living. His 
brother was probably right when he sur- 
mised that he had squandered his means 
on harlots. Then came famine, hard 
times, we might say, when men found 
it difficult to secure employment. As a 
result, the erring lad began to feel the 
pinch of want. All of his friends had 
deserted him. They had gone with his 
money. At least, in sheer desperation, 
he went to one of the citizens of the coun- 
try, and because he could get nothing 
else to do undertook to keep his swine. 
No task would be more uncongenial to 
a Jew, for to them swine were unclean. 
The very sight of them would be loath- 
some to the boy’s soul. But worse, even 
so, he could not make enough to satisfy 
his hunger. 

The time came when he was glad to 
eat the pods which he fed to the beasts. 
The husks or pods were those of the 
carob or locust tree. The gelatinous sub- 
stance inside has a sweetish taste. It was 
used for feeding swine, and sometimes for 
food by the destitute. At last, said Jesus, 
he came to himself. One of the famous 
old Negro preachers used to interpret this 
phase to mean that he sold his coat, he 
sold his shirt, until finally, literally, he 
came ‘‘to himself.” He came to his 
senses, we might say. His thoughts turn- 
ed back to his father’s home. He knew 
there was plenty there. Even the servants 
in the household had more than they 
could eat (“many hired servants” sug- 
gests a wealthy and luxurious home), 
while he was on the verge of starvation. 
He determined to return, to confess that 
he had sinned against God and in his 
father’s sight, to ask him to make him 
as one of the hired servants. So he arose 
and went to his father. 


Professor Milligan sets before us a 
genuine letter which a prodigal son wrote 
home on a frayed sheet of papyrus about 
the same time that Jesus told this parable. 
This boy had heard from his friend Pos- 
tumus that his mother had gone to the 
metropolis to look for him. If he had 
only known, he would have dared to go 
there to meet her, but he did not have 
the courage to go home to his own village. 
He wrote: 

“T want you to know that I had no idea 
you would go to the metropolis. And that 
is the reason I did not come. And I was 
ashamed to come to Caranta (his home), 


because I go about in rags. I write to you 
that I am naked. I beseech you, mother, 
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be reconciled to me. I know what I have 


brought upon myself. I have been chas- 
tened every day. I know that I have 
sinned—I beseech thee. . .” 

The rest of the letter is so worn and 
torn that we cannot read it. It may be 
that the mother’s tears aided in making it 
illegible. 

The prodigal son in Jesus’ parable did 
not write—he arose and went to his 
father. 

Scene three: The father saw him when 
he was a long way off. Evidently he was 
on the lookout for him, had, in fact, never 
ceased looking for his return. He recog- 
nized him at once in spite of his tattered 
garments and his emaciated frame and 
was moved with compassion, no thought 
of anger, but only compassion. He ran 
down the road and, too breathless to 
speak, fell on his neck and, as the record 
says in the Greek, “kissed him much.” 
The son, taken aback—perhaps he had 
expected reproaches—began his speech 
bravely: ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before you; I am no longer 
worthy to be called your son.” But his 
speech was never finished. The father 
turned to his servants. He called for a 
robe to replace his stained and tattered 
garments. They were to bring the best 
robe, the finest in the house, the robe 
reserved for honored guests, and to bring 
it quickly. They were to put a ring on 
his finger, a signet ring probably, to 
show that he was still heir of what was 
left of the property. They were to bring 
shoes to cover the bruised and naked feet. 
And they were to kill the calf which was 
being fattened for the next festive occa- 
sion. His son was lost and now he is 
found, was dead, and now he is alive. 
But the father was not alone in his joy. 
The whole household began to make 
merry. There was music and circular 
dancing on the green. 

Scene four: The elder son came in 
from a hard day’s work, and was sur- 





If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 
Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 
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prised to hear the sound of festivity. He 
called one of the servants and inquired 
the meaning of it. The news which had 
filled the rest of the household with over- 
flowing joy only stirred him to wrath. 
He refused even to enter the house. Mean- 
while, his father came out and entreated 
him to join in this welcome to his brother. 
But the elder brother persisted in his 
refusal. He accused his father of un- 
pardonable partiality. He had served 
his father faithfully and had never broken 
any of his commandments and yet never 
once had his father killed for him the 
fatted calf, while nothing is too good for 
the brother who had devoured his living, 
so the elder brother uncharitably sur- 
mises, with harlots. 

The true spirit of the elder brother, and 
of the Pharisees, is excellently set forth 
in this single statement. The years spent 
with his father had been hard and un- 
congenial service, lacking rewards and 
lacking joys. He is perfectly satisfied 
with his own conduct: ‘I never disobey- 
ed your command.” He had misunder- 
stood and simply failed to take advantage 
of the real privileges of a son. The father 
reminds him, in answer, that all that he 
has had been at his disposal, the bless- 
ings which the younger son was now en- 
joying had always been his, if he had 
only cared to take them, and, after all, 
it was not a question of recompense, but 
of joy. “It was fitting to make merry and 
be glad, for this, your brother (the elder 
brother had said “this son of yours,” but 
the father reminds him that is also “‘your 
brother’’) was dead, and is alive; he was 
lost and is found. 


The Lesson Applied 

The figures presented in this parable 
are present in every age: 

1. We still have the Prodigal Son. The 
four scenes of the parable correspond to 
the four states of the converted sinner’s 
life: (1) Sin, 11-13: The prodigal son 
feels the attraction of the world’s pleas- 
ure. He goes into a far country, that is, 
away from the father’s presence. Some 
have wondered why the father allowed 
him to go. To press such questions is to 
forget that we have here a parable de- 
signed to teach certain vital religious 
truths. The parable is true to life. The 
Heavenly Father gives us the power to 
satisfy our desires. His children are 
free to wander away from his restraining 
presence. (2) Misery, 14-16: The pro- 
digal son sought pleasure, he found pain; 
he sought freedom, he found bondage. 
And so it usually is, even in this world. 
Sin brings disillusion, suffering, slavery, 
despair. (3) Conversion, 17-20: Inthe 
parable we have all the elements of a 
genuine conversion. There is repentance 
and there is faith. And both are genuine. 
First, sorrow for sin, an acknowledgement 
that the sin has been committed against 
God; and a confession with no excuse. 
Second, a change of heart, a new resolu- 


tion which manifests itself in definite 
action; he arises and goes unto his father. 
And when he comes to him he claims 
nothing as his right, but throws himself 
entirely upon his father’s mercy (4) Res- 
toration 20-24: On his return the prodi- 
gal son finds free pardon, entire restora- 
tion, the joy of sonship. So is the prom- 
ise extended to us. Many a prodigal has 
undergone this experience today in its 
entirety. 

How far away is the far country? 
Which is the more heinous form of sin: 
theft of property or of one’s reputation, 
profanity or slander, moral weakness or 
hate? When is a soul lost? How may 
it become lost? ‘Trace the steps in the 
downward progress of the younger son. 
Is this a true history of the descent of 
the soul today? Does a man need to be 
a prodigal in order to repent? ‘Trace the 
prodigal’s return home. Is this a true 
history of the ascent of a soul today? 

2. We still have the Father. He does 
not prevent people from doing foolish 
things. 

“They may take their entire inheritance, 
whether money or whatever else has come 
to them from their fathers, and failing 
to appreciate its value, waste it. They 
may indulge themselves sensually in all 
manner of ways. They may even end up 
with pigs. God does not step in to pre- 
vent it. He just waits. But if having 
turned from folly, men seek newness of 
life, God graciously grants forgiveness and 
reinstatement. The analogy of fatherly 
love at its best serves to portray Jesus’ 
idea of God.” (Bewkes: Experience, Rea- 
son, and Faith). 

There is only one sentence in this 
quotation that I would challenge—the 
sentence: ‘He just waits.” Here the 
parable of the Prodigal Son needs to be 
supplemented by the parables of the lost 
sheep and the lost coin. God does not 
just wait. He actively seeks to win our 
love, to persuade us to return to him; but 
he never compels. 

To consider: Are we in any danger 
today of putting too much stress on the 
Fatherhood of God, the love of God? 

3. We still have the elder brother, men 
who take no joy in the salvation of their 
fellowmen, on the foreign field (they are 
not interested in foreign missions), or 
on the home fields, men who would not 
welcome publicans and sinners into the 
Presbyterian Church because they are not 
“our type.” 

As Dr. Erdman remarks: 

“It furthermore brings a message to all 
persons in every age to whom religion is 
merely a matter of unwilling obedience 
and of loveless faithfulness to the laws 
of God. It depicts souls out of fellowship 
with God, feeling no real joy in his service, 
and sharing none of his gladness in the 
salvation of lost souls.” 

God grant that we may never find that 
our place is with the scribes and Phari- 
sees. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council ef Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE BIBLE. By 
William Neil. Harper & Bros., New York. 
255 pp., $3. 


Someone said a few years ago that Eng- 
lish scholars had fought their battles over 
higher criticism and scientific methods 
of Biblical study long before we had in 
this country. This fact is revealed in the 
way Dean Matthews of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, ‘“‘welcomes” this book which may 
disturb, at least in the earlier sections, 
not a few readers on this side of the At- 
lantic. 





The foreword of the volume is by an 
American scholar who calls it ‘‘candid.” 

Dr. Neil is at home in the various 
branches of Biblical studies and seems to 
be abreast of the latest developments in 
the fields of archaeology, higher and low- 
er criticism and textual criticism. Indeed 
he contends that these disciplines have 
helped to ‘“‘recover” the Bible from the 
“plight” caused by the extreme views of 
religious orthodoxy and scientific liberal- 
ism. While some may find it disquiet- 
ing to follow the author’s handling of the 
text of Scripture, they will doubtless be 
relieved by the values he contends are 
found in “the reconstruction of the text.” 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to “The Emergent Picture’”—an outline 
of the divine revelation in which the 
author gives a stimulating interpretation 
of God’s choice of and dealing with the 
Hebrew people. 





While one may wonder what are the 
author’s views of inspiration, it is reasur- 
ing to have this statement as he ap- 
proaches the constructive half of the book: 


But the Bible is above all a book about 
God. He is the chief character in the 
drama which tells of what he has done and 
from which we may learn what he is. 
Further, if it is more like a drama, and 
not plain history, philosophy or science, 
we shall expect wide use to be made of 
symbol, imagery and poetic imagination. 
We shall not look for logical analysis or 
mathematical precision, but for something 
robust and colorful like life itself. 


The evangelical and personal note 
with which the book closes should elicit 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress, Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 





The Juiciest, Sweetest and Finest Oranges 
and Grapefruit are grown in Manatee 
River section of Florida. Write for il- 
ustrated folder. Waggoner'’s, Route 2, 
Manatee, Fla. 
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WANTED—DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION for Presbyterian church of 
2.000 in Florida. State age, training and 
experience and minimum salary expected. 
Riverside Presbyterian Church, 849 Park 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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an amen from most readers: 


But the Bible sees every man who has 
taken his stand on the side of God as al- 
ready a citizen of two worlds: this imper- 
fect world in which we live and the per- 
fect realm of God. To be committed to 
Christ is to be anchored to One who is 
supreme over the hazards of fortune and 
stronger than death itself. The life of the 
Christian is hid with Christ in God, and 
that life is something which begins here 
and now and is deepened and enriched in 
the mystery that lies beyond. 

Dr. Neil is warden of Hugh Stewart 
Hall, University of Nottingham, and 
teaches in the department of Biblical 
studies in the University of Aberdeen. 

Joun S. Lanp. 
New Orleans, La. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE IN EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING. By Owen Hutchison. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 94 pp., $2.00. 

Here is a book on love with Paul’s stir- 
ring passage in the book of First Corin- 
thians as a guide. Rather than simply 
expanding the theme of Paul’s message, 
the author brings the living basic quality 
of love in our own human experience with 
God and with people to a tangible ex- 
pression. Dr. Hutchison, a minister in 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, until his 
death in January of 1955, deals with the 
techniques and skills of Christian love, 
and gives in his book a guide for under- 
standing the genuine demands and posi- 
tive values of Christian love. 

The author’s view of Jesus as the em- 
bodiment of love is not of a weak, charm- 
ing, indulgent person, but of a soul- 
searching, virile, loving, anl understand- 
ing friend, a personality capable of 
drawing a self-forgetting, dynamic re- 
sponse from Christians that could per- 


meate their everyday living as well as 
the foundations of their religious thought. 

The concluding chapter of the book is 
very helpful, and in it the author shows 
that Christian love provides the dimen- 
sion of depth to human life. It is the 
creative force that makes sense out of 
our faith and hope. When we “put on 
Christ,’ Christian love gives us new eyes. 
Life then comes into three-dimensional 
focus, bringing our visions of self, of 
brother, and of neighbor into true and 
eternal perspective. 

This is a helpful anl suggestive book, 
“a kind of handbook,” says the author, 
“which we hope will assist in putting the 
new discovery of love to practical use in 
everyday life.” 

O. G. Henry. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Changing Conception of Original Sin. 
H, Shelton Smith. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
N. Y. $3.50. 

The Television-Radio Audience and Re- 
ligion. Everett C. Parker, David W. Barry, 
Dallas W. Smythe. Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y. $6.00. 

Deep River. Howard Thurman. 
& Brothers, N. Y. $2.00. 

Learning to Drive. Harold S. Bostwick, 
Hyman M. Boodish, Benjamin T. Rodini. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 96¢, paper. 

The College Handbook. Edited by S. Don- 
ald Karl. College Entrance Examination 
Board, N. Y. $1.00, paper. 

Publie Education in the South Today and 
Tomorrow. Edited by Ernst W. Swanson 
& John A. Griffin. U. of N. C. Press, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. $5.00. 

Finding God Through Service. 
Branscomb. 
15¢, paper. 








Harper 


John W. 
The Upper Room, Nashville. 
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This is a true story of laughter, tears, fun and faith at the busiest of all homes, 


the pastor’s! 


brood, and made them America’s happiest children. Later, the author married 
Dr. J. C. Frist of Government Street Presbyterian Church, Mobile, Alabama, 


and she gives a wife’s eye view of the pastoral calling, its trials, responsibilities 


and amusing incidents. 


abundance of solid, sensible religion. 





Betty Frist remembers “Papa,” 


Mrs. Frist writes of her life with humor and an 


Life and Laughter 
Under the 
Preacher’s Roof 


BETTY 
FRIST 


Just published 
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who presided over a riotous 


$2.50 





at your bookstore 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Publishers 
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George C. Bowman, formerly of Mc- 
Connell, W. Va., is engaged in evange- 
listic work in Abingdon (Va.) Presbytery. 


CHICKEN OR EGG CONTEST... 
THE OUTLOOK’S so-called ‘’Chick- 
en or Egg’’ contest (cover, Nov. 28) 
is in process of decision by the 
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MENTION 


Edward S. Bayless from Denison, 
Texas, to 1041 DeWitt Circle, Dallas 8, 
Texas, where he is pastor of the Oak Cliff 
church. 

T. Robert Fulton, Columbia, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Second church, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Charles L. McDonald from Dawson, Ga., 
to the First church, Donalsonville, Ga. 

Correction: Charles K. Norville, pastor 
of the Ashland, Va., church, spent three 
years in graduate study at Princeton 
Seminary instead of one as_ reported 
here. 

John Crockett from 
Bull Shoals, Ark. 

Henry Wade DuBose from Sweet Briar, 
Va., to 523 Ave. A., S. E., Winter Haven, 
Fla. 

Kenneth M. Keeler is the new executive 
for the Synod of New Mexico in Santa Fe. 

A. William Loos has become executive 
director of the Church Peace Union, 170 
E. 64th St., NYC 21. He has served on 
the CPU staff since 1946. 

William S. Lea, formerly rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal church, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has assumed his new duties as editor 
of Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond, Va. 

D. Elton Trueblood has been succeeded 
as chief of religious policy for the U. S. 
Information Agency in Washington, D. C., 
by Ronald Bridges. Dr. Trueblood will 
devote his energies to expanding the work 
of the Yokefellow Foundation, inter- 
denominational lay organization. The 
LaRoe Column in this paper reported here 
(Dec. 5) that Dr. Trueblood may run for 
Congress. 

John Wilson, Rolling Fork, Miss., will 
become pastor of the John Knox church, 
3213 Murphy St., Bossier City, La., Jan. 
25. 

Gordon E. Jowers, formerly of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has taken up his new duties 
at St. Andrews church, Panama City, Fla. 

S. B. M. Ghiselin, who has been pastor 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., churches, now serves 
the Sunset church and Blackhawk chapel, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 








J. R. Hollandsworth from Norfolk, Va., 
to 751 Calle Oregon #4, Colonia del 
Valle, Mexico 12, D. F., Mexico. 


Margaret V. Shelby, missionary to 


judges. The response was excellent. 
Awards will be announced at an 
early date. 





Mexico on furlough, first visited Brazil 
before going to 5315 Newkirk Lane, 
Houston 21, Texas. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence, Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Sec- 
ond Semester begins January 30. 1956. 
THE REGISTRAR 

Maxton, Nerth Carolina 


AUSTIN FELLOWS— 
Wayne Meeks (right), 
Aliceville, Ala., is the 
winner of the Alumni 
Fellowship at Austin 
(Texas) Seminary, giving 
him a graduate year of 
study. Other fellowship 
winners: Frank Nedba- 
lek, Bryan, Texas; Joe 
R. Cochran, Ft. Worth, 


Texas. Box 38-R 











FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 

An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 
Arts College 

B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 

Christian Education for Christian 
Living and Service 
MarsHALL Scott Woopson, President 
“4 Superior College for Superior Students” 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Early Application is Essential 
Freshman Class Limited to 250 


Selection, beginning February first, made from 
approximately 600 applications 


Apply Now—Davidson College, Admissions Office, Davidson, N. C. 








Separate Campuses..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 

Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


Danville, Ky. 











KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian © Coeducational © Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Renumerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $795. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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